Interview with Pat Emerson Pioneer Square Seattle, June 11, 1994 
Tape No. -- sides A and B 

JW:How many years ago you went there? 

PE:1974. 

JW: When did your husband die? 

PE:1982, wait a minute, yeah, 82 Christmas 

JW So about 12 years ago. But it wasn’t a climbing 

accident. 

PE: No, he had cancer, but it wasn’t the cancer, but it was 
not the cancer that did it, the death certificate says a heart 
attack, cause he wasn’II ill from the cancer yet, uh he would 
be, and there was no, it was kidney cancer, ren cancer 
which has spread to the bone and there was no treatment 
for that. 

JW: But it had already spread to the bone. 

Pat: Yeah, but he wasn’t ill. Well, had it not spread, 
because they would remove the kidney with the cancer, but 
it had already spread but he was not ill from that yet. Its 
the same thing, well not the same thing that Tom McKaw 
had, the governor of Oregon, but they tried an experimental 
hormone which they tried on Tom mcKaw for his prostate 
cancer, which produced a lot of bad side effects, and dick’s 
apparently as far as I’m concerned, and I’ve got some 
corroboration, not from the doctor of course that it caused 
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a loss in blood pressure, and he died very suddenly, died on 
the eve of Leslie’s wedding, she and Randy were going to be 
married the next day and Dick died the night before and that 
was not an easy situation. 

Jean: No. so he did an experimental treatment, and this was 
one of the side effects. [I explain my interest because of my 
father’s own cancer] That was very painful, right? 

P: No. Dick had no, it just was in little spots, and we had a 
terrible time for years because for two, for a year and a 
half, they would say, they found through a fluke, totally 
different thing they found a mass in a kidney, and every test 
showed it was not a tumor, that it was cist, and that went 
on for a year and a half, no you don’t have cancer, but we 
can]t find out what it is, and finally they did a cat scan and 
that showed that it probably was a tumor and they did 
exploratory surgery, and of course it was and the biopsy 
showed and the sad part about it was, there was a small 
membrane that went from the main thing that had not 
showed up until the cat scan and there was a tiny little 
tumor that had penetrated that wall of the kidney, which 
indicates the possibility that it spread, but all the cat 
scans all the bone scans all the biopsies after that said no 
this is not, this is not cancer, this looks like an injury are 
you sure you havenjt hit your arm, etc. etc, and I would 
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become totally euphoric as you do with that news, but not 
the cancer patient, never, I’ve been through this before with 
a friend, the cancer victim I guess I should say, never gets 
that euphoric, can’t afford too. And Dick was very 
pragmatic. And that went on for another year and a half 
until finally there were enough spots that it showed up in 
the breast bone and the arm, but there was no pain, there 
was no debilitation, except that he was still out of shape 
from his surgery and stuff, and they said he would probably 
have two years, could have as many as five, cause its renal 
cancer that spreads to the bone or the lung. 

Jean: Exactly. Its the same as prostate cancer. 

Pat: So we were trying to learn to live with this. And Dick 
was unhappy with his oncologist. He said this man has 
written me off and its true, he had, he was not really 
working. Dick said, as soon as the wedding is over, I’m 
gonna... 

Jean: Were you in an HMO? 

Pat: No. 

Jean: So you could elect choose another doctor. 
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Pat: Oh yeah, we could have, but you know everything, we 
had a second oppinion from University Hospital, yes this 
was cancer and yes this was the prognosis that you can 
expect but what he wanted was somebody who would help 
him fight it, work with diet, there are all kinds of things, 
and with a positive attitude, cancer has a lot of 
possibilities, And this guy did, he really did write him off. 
The first thing he did was give him the book to read, which I 
threw away. I don]t know what it was but the whole thesis 
of the book was that you causeyour own cancer. Well this is 
not what you need to read once you}ve got, it, because 
you’ve repessed rage, I just threw the damn thing away. 

Then he almost immediately gave us the name of a hospice, 
at the same time saying nothing, and cdick was saying, now, 
because he was very pragmatic, he wanted to know, what, 
because he was still tenured as a professor, chairman of hte 
department. 

Jean: At the University of Washington. 

Pat: Yes he was a sociologist. He wanted to know when he 
could expect to be inabilitated well was there gonna be 
much pain, it wasnjt that he was trying to say what are you 
going to do, it was, I need to know so I can organize whats 
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left of my life productively. He just said oh you’ll know. 
How will I know Oh you’ll just know, they said. The one 
thing they did say which of course didn’t come true was 
there would not be a long period of suffering and 
debilitation, that once it started it would go very fast. So 
he was not happy with this, he wanted somebody who would 
work with him and he said as soon as the wedding is over 
I’m gonna find a new doctor. 

Jean: How old was he in 82. 

Pat: 58. 

Jean: And he was a professor of Sociology at the University 
of Washington. And did you teach Anthropology. 

Pat: No I’ve had a varied career, I taught highschool in 
Laramie before we were married, and then I taught on and 
off in Cincinatti Ohio when we lived there. Just, you know 
various times and places. We lived there for nine years, 
then we lived in Minneapolis when he got his masters and 
PhD, then we lived in Cincinatti for nine, his first teachig 
job was with the U. Of Cincinatti. And then we came here in 
1964 after the Everest expedition, dick was a member of 
the 1963 expedition. 
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Jean: Yeah, well Al Read is trying to save the CCC 
showerhouse as a historical monument. The Park wanted to 
get rid of it and Al was trying to save it. Well I won this 
fellowship, for this project which Al Read was excited 
about because it meant that the state values the guide 
service historically, so that was a plus, and then Al 
compiled this entire list of all the accomplishments, so I 
think I’ve got ... Well he was a ranger though 

Pat: Yeah but we lived in that. 

Jean: In that whole community? 

Pat: No there was a car barn which isn’t there any more and 
we lived in that old car barn for two summers. 

Jean: Where was the car barn. Let me make sure this is 
picking up. 

Pat: Uh, when they decided they wanted to remove with 
mission 66, which was the most historical thing. 

Jean: What was mission 66? 

Pat: Let me see, that is your scrap paper, I can’t find mine 
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pen. 


Jean: Oh please these are the best pens. Every writer uses 
them. 

Pat: They are. Well I like them because I like this long 
point. Let me see. I’m bad at this. Okay, this is Cottonwood 
Creek that comes down like this. And that’s is the guide 
service I guess. 

Jean: Where it is currently now, or where it was? Where is 
Jenny Lake? 

Pat: Here. Uh, then the Jenny lake store is sort of here and 
then those kimmel cabins were down below the Jenny lake 
store, and you went across the bridge and came down this 
way to the old Lupine Meadows and you should read about 
that becasue that ws called the Lupine Meadows cabin, and 
that was an historic cabin it was hthere before there was a 
park, it was an old homesteaders cabin, it was so gorgeous, 
and it was occupied by Betty, some of the people, Betty, not 
Betty Woolsey, Betty Reynolds, ask Polly about that, and 
Mardie Murie knows, so I think it was built it 29, no it was 
older than that. It was gorgeous, 40 foot living room and 
fire place, so we lived in there five years. But you went 
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back along Jenny Lake. Across the meadow, then there is 
the little cove, and in from the cove, there was an old 
incinerator, and then there had been an old CCC car barn. 

Jean: Do remember where guides hill was? So you are 
talking weven farther West, at the base of the mountains. 

Pat: Somewhere in betweeen just at the edge of the 
meadow. 

Jean: Well where was it in comparison to , is it Blacktail 
Ponds, you know the place whene you walk around Jenny 
Lake you can see all the moose down below the ponds. 

Pat: Well it was a little farther on. And so there was an 
incinerator here, and this is where the park burned at the 
time.. There were only ten permanent staff, I mean we had 
a superintendant, chief ranger, three district rangers, one 
secretary, a wearhouse man. One of those district rangers 
was Elk Davis up at Moran, the other two were Chuck Smith 
and Joseph Frazier. 

Jean: Was Doug McClaren... 

Pat: Doug wasn’t there yet. 
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Jean: You were there before the McClarens? 


Pat: Yeah. Then there was a climbing ranger, I forgot about 
him. That was Blake Vandewater, and you need to talk to 
Blake. Blake was in charge of the climbing ranger when we 
first got there - no, the first year we were there it was 
John Montagne. Who is, if he is still alive, is a professor of 
Geology at Montana State. 

Jean: So it sounds like all of you were educators and you 
would come heer for seasonal employment. 

Pat: Well thats right, because it did two things for you. But 
Dick never wanted to guide. Then after John came, Blake 
came as the climbing ranger, and then, I don’t think Polly 
and Doug came until about 52. Blake married Lee 
Vandewater and they took over the store downtown. And 
plus some other stuff. Lets see, I’m trying to remember, 
Leslie was a year old, a year and a half or two, when Polly 
and Doug first came up from Rocky. 

Jean: Did the two of you meet here, or did you meet. 

Pat: Dick and I no we met in the Tetons. 
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Jean: I mean here in the Tetons [pointed to her makeshift 
map]! 

Pat: Yeah, that was in 48 

And there was a horse pasture, and a crew chief, so you see, 
there were only, lets see, superintendent and a chief ranger, 
oh and a book keeper and a chief clerk, and that was it there 
were only about 15 permanent staff. 

Jean: So it was very small. 

Pat: And then that summer there were 8 seasonal rangers 
and then there were lookouts, cause they still had lookouts, 
they had a lookout on Signal Mountain, and then they had one 
on Blacktail Butte, and then there was another lookeout 
stationed all the way up Berry Creek, way at the north end, 
but you remember the park was only Jenny Lake then, it was 
only the peaks, it was Leigh and String, Jenny, and down as 
far as Death Canyon. 

Jean: Did they have the Jenny Lake dance hall then? 

Pat: Well it wasn’t a dance hall, there was never a dance 
hall. 
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Jean: Well Glenn used to play at what he calls the Jenny 
Lake dance hall. 

Pat: Well there were two things there, okay let me finished 
this thing first, because this I think they took down, they 
took down the incinerator a number of years ago, but Dick 
and I lived in a borded up end of that car barn because old 
Mike Mergins, I’d forgotten about him, was the incinerator 
operator the first year, and uh, he had bordered up one end 
of that, it was like a stall, you know a big stall, with 
cardboard boxes, and we lived in that the summer with a 
tent, the summer house next to it, the summer Leslie was a 
baby so that would have been 50. 

Jean: Was that one of those canvas tents. 

Pat: With the wooden floor, what you call a tent house. And 
we lived there again the summer of 53, we lived there, so I 
am most interested, tell Al, I’m most interested in helping 
with that, because this old thing, which was an absolutely 
magnificant cabin, 40 foot logs, big stone fire place, 
kitchen right on the banks of cottonwood creek, very 
historic building and the park service burned it down. 
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Jean: I just don’t understand. 


Pat: Mission 66 was when Ted Worth came in as an 
architect and they built those awful houses down at Moose. 
They were painted then pink and blue-green and the most 
god awful conglamaration of colors. He was the son of the 
director he had been a seasonal ranger at some point and he 
was worthless, but he went in to the park service, he was 
an architect and he became the park architect. He designed 
all those awful houses. 

Jean: You mean the ranger housing now that they have. 

Pat: Flat roofs, can’t be shovelled, no emergency, 
everything electric so you can’t turn on the furnace, can’t 
turn on the stove can’t turn on the hot water without 
electricity and in those days they had REA and the lines’d go 
down in Snake River Canyon, it was awful. Uh, they moved 
it from Beaver Creek which was up on the hill with the big 
houses. Things have changed so much, I mean the 
superintendent lives in town. 

Anyway they burned this down. The roof needed repairing. 
Mission 66 was a goal where they were gonna remove all 
structures. They were the people who were going to burn 
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down all the old lodges in yellowstone because they wanted 
to return it to totally pristine, well it was well past, but 
they managed to do some things like burning down the Jenny 
Lake store, burning down the Lupine Meadows cabin which 
predated the park, now we are for historic preservation. It 
was just dreadful I can’t even go over there, it upsets me 
so to see that that is gone. 

Jean: I can imagine, well I feel that way after being there 
for only 7 years, so I can imagine how you feel. I also 
wanted to tell you that Bill said that Dick was um, watching 
him climb was like watching a ballet dancer. 

Pat: Yeah, I remember that. He and Bill did a first ascent on 
Owen, the north face of Owen. 

Jean: Did bill actually get a first ascent in, cause he was 
making fun of himself. 

Pat: No, no, he did, he was, oh there is some story, as Bill 
to tell you the story, if you ever get to talk with him again, 
about the chalkstone, on that climb which, because you see 
this was in the days, because they used Pitons, but uh, and 
nylon ropes because that came out of the war, the tenth 
mountain, but it wasn’t the kind of rock stuff that Todd 
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Skinner and the rest of them do that I have no use for but 
that is all a different sport. And Bill was fantastic cause 
Bill had long arms and he was very strong. Dick’s strength 
was in his legs, and yes Jim Horang said it was like 
watching a cat climb. He just never misplaced a foot and 
knew exactly where. 

Jean: But he was very good at finding routes, too, Bill said. 

Pat: Thats interesting that Bill would do that. Yeah, he was 
an incredible route finder he could just look at it and just 
know what. 

Jean: Did he work in the entrance booth? 

Pat: At that time, they had the mountain registration was 
in the Jenny Lake campground The first summer we were 
there, Dick, all of them, they weren’t naturalists, worked in 
the entrance booths.,and one was right there by String Lake, 
they hardly had a car. Dick read all of Schaupenhaer that 
summer, in the entrance booth. 

Jean: Thats what Bill said. He said Dick would stand 
outside and find routes. 

Pat: Right, find routes on Moran and do those kind sof 
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things. Uh, south gate was just where the horse coral used 
to be on that little road that went in, and got most of the 
cars. But see the road was very bad from Yellowstone, 
people went to Yellowstone and they never came south. I 
mean the park was marvelous, we hardly had any visitors 
uhm, had a chief clerk who just had a fit about letting 
people have the same days off. He waas so afraid that 
people would end up getting hurt and the park would have to, 
he’d have to worry about compensation and stuff, but they 
did manage to do that, and everytime they’d trade days off, 
he’d just go ape, he was a very interesting man. 

I lived in a tent house behind the superintendents house and 
worked in the office as a secretary as a seasonal secretary. 
And Dick as I said came up to be on the -- crew. Now, I 
really can not remember whether or not Bill was there that 
first summer. Ralph and Jim Hurang and Art Johnson were, 
but I do remember Bill very much the next summer, because 
he was a trail crew chief, and the next summer Dick and I 
were married at the beginning of the summer and they didn’t 
know what do do with us married rangers so they sent us up 
Cascade Canyon, there was a cabin there that is no longer 
there, just beyond the forks if you go up Cascade Canyon and 
then you go to Lake Solitude, uh and the other trail goes up 
toward Alaska Basin. 
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Jean: You lived up there? 


Pat: We lived up there and it was a trail cabin, built by the 
CC it was a delightful little cabin, two room cabin off the 
trail about 100 yards, so Dick then was trail ranger, and 
everyday he went to Lake Solitude to see that the 
horsepackers didn’t cut down trees which they did, or to 
check with, and it was marvelous because there were very 
few people, and I either stayed in the cabin or I went with 
him. I remember Bill particularly that summer. I think that 
he was there the first summer, cause he had these two 
crazy kids on his trail crew, uh, Sam and somebody else. 

Both of them had prominant families in Washington, and 
they were like 16 and 17 and Bill said that he felt like 
Mother hen, these two kids never had any outdoor 
experience, but they were just, they were marvelous, they 
used to play games and demand that he make their flapjacks 
in the shape of animals and stuffs like that they were neat 
guys, Sam and ... No he was there the first summer in 48, uh 
but I remember him because he came up there, but I also 
remember him because we had a car and we kept it parked 
down by the boat concession. Dick’s great uncle started the 
Jenny Lake boat concession, and at that time his cousin, Ken 
Reemers Ken sold it. Dick Reemers turned it over to his 
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son, uh and Ken in turn sold it to McMann during the Korean 
war and went back into the service. He had been an officer 
during the second world war and he really liked the life in 
the army and so he sold the concession, or the rights to the 
concession andthe house that he’d built to mann McMann. 

Polly can tell you a bit about that. We used to park our car 
there, cause they’d let us and we came down on our days off, 
which we would do fairly often. We’d get the car and then 
we’d go sleep in a tent at the Beaver Creek and then go have 
a steak at the Wort hotel and then get some groceries and go 
back up again. Uh we’d loan the car to Bill so they could 
take it across Lupine meadows to park at the end of a trail 
and start a climb. And I don’t know if it was that summer 
or later a later summer that Joanne came in to be secretary, 
and then she became permanent secretary [ in the same 
office that Pat had worked in.] 

Jean: Were you from there? 

Pat: From laramie. 

Jean: I have to say I’m always amazed at the connection 
between the NW and the TEetons, Its strong. 

Pat: Umm Humm. So then Dick was a seasonal ranger, and 
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we lived at various places. 


Jean: And then you would go back and he would be a 
professor? 

Pat: Well, he was an undergraduate when we were married. 
And so then he had six years of graduate school and we went 
back to Minneapolis for six of those and he also had a post 
doc at Minnesota for a year and then we went to the 
University of Cincinati in Fall of 55, and by the end of the 
summer of 1959 Dick said I can no longer afford to go to the 
Tetons. Which was just dreadful cause I just dragged my 
feet forward, I hated leaving. Uh, but it was true, he needed 
to be spending time on his academic work, and in the 
summer of 60 he went on the first of his uh, -- Karakorm 
expedition, it was the American Pakastani expedition of 
Masherbrum in 1960 which you can pick up in some of the 
mountaineering literature, AAC journal, uh, to climb a 
mountain called Masherbrum which is 26,000 ft, and then, 
uh, 

Jean: I have some friends who tried to climb it last year, 
but they didn’t make it. 

Pat: Well then you will talk to them about my village. And 
then in 63, well almost as soon as he got back he was asked 
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to go on the Everest expecdition. Willie, and Tom Hornbine, 
and George Bell Mclinch led that, organized that 
expedidtion, Willie was the climbing leader, so it was Nick, 
George Bell, Tom Frost, Dick, McGowen, I sort of forgotten 
who went on that Expedition, and Willie and Tom and then in 
63, Willie and Tom and Dick were of course the three 
members invited by Deran firth and Sari [?] to be on that 
Everest expedition. Dick and Willie and Tom were on the 
West ridge, so you look at Tom Hornbines book Everest the 
West Ridge, you’ll catch that, a superb mountaineering 
book. Dick and I did some of the editing and most of the 
photographs in that book are Dick’s, he was also a fine, fine, 
photographer, its a sierra club exhibit format book, and then 
it was published in paperback by Balantine, you can’t find 
the big one, its out of print, and I only have one copy, it 
never occurred to us, it was published by, well it was just 
in the days when Sierra club was having trouble with Dave 
Brerr? because they thought that he shouln’t be doing these 
exhibit format books, but it was the biggest boost that the 
Sierra club ever got, membership almost tripled with those 
books. 

Jean: But they didn’t have the forsight to realize. 

Pat: They didn’t have the forsight to try to deal with a 
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genious, so they fired him, and Dave Brower is a genious, 
somebody you work with, you know, you don’t fight him, but 
anyway, uh, so then Dick went to Everest and then the 
following year he ws offered a position out here, at the 
University, after the Everest expedition. In the fall of 64 he 
was offered a position at the University of Washington. 

Jean Tenure track? 

Pat: Well he was already tenured, he got tenure very early 
at Cincinatti. He was already an associate professor when 
he came here, he didn]t have to do that, and he was already 
well known in his field. Itw was just that we had resisted 
other moves, because if we were going to stay in the 
midwest, we were just going to stay in Cincinnatti. So that 
means that I’ve been here now, 30 years, since the fall of 
64 

Jean: We moved here in 65. 

Pat: And Ralph Johnson, who was a member of that original 
8 season rangers who is Bill Byrds friend is a professor of 
law here, in fact I just saw him yesterday he is semi- 
retired. A well known lawyer in environmental water law 
and Indian law, and a climber, and so we knew that 
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friendship when we came out here. So we had two children, 
Leslie. ... we’d carry them on our backs, [changed tape here 
to side B] 

Mark was killed in a climbing accident in 1970 here over by 
Leavenworth when he was just 16, so I just have Leslie. My 
degree was in political sciences and languages. I wanted to 
go into the state department and they closed the exam -’m 
giving you back ground because it has to do with the women 
- I wanted state department. They closed the exam to 
everybody except veterans the year I graduated from college 
This was true of all, almost every kind of profession or 
business, women who had done all this were sent back to 
the home, many of them happily. 

Jean: Where did you graduate? 

Pat: University of Wyo. You can’t fight it, in some ways, 
these men had been overseas fighting. But that was it. 

These women had worked when they had to, and then they 
didn’t work, but I couldn’t even take the exam, I could have 
probably tried to get in the state department as a secretary 
but it would have been hard moving anywhere else, and so I 
had had some electives in education, or I had enough to get a 
secondary certificate which I did and I was offered a job at 
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laramie so I took it. I never wanted to teach but had found 
something, I love it and I’ve done a varied kind of teaching. 
So when Dick and I were married I worked as a secretary, 
most of the time, cause as a matter-of-fact when I first 
started teaching they wouldn’t hire married teachers, had I 
gotten married, 

Jean: Why because they thought you would leave and have 
children?. 

Pat: No, no, because you’d be taking a job away from a man, 
the head of the household. That was part of the depression, 
and it stayed part of lots of school boards until well into 
the 50s. If you got married, I would get fired, because I 
would be taking a job away from the head of the household. 
But anyway, I did get married. 

Jean: This was in the 40s? 

Pat: I started teaching in 47, 48 49, and then Dick and I 
were married. So then I worked as a secretary all the time 
he was in graduate school, then I didn’t work, except 
intermittently. I taught in Cincinnati when he going to 
Everest, cause I took the children to Europe in those six 
months he was gone. It was the smartest thing I ever did. 
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Jean: Did you go by rail? 


Pat: Oh no, we went by ship to Europe, and then I took my VW 
bus with me. I shipped it, it cost $350 round trip to take 
the car, and then we travelled. And the person who went 
with me was Jean Fonda, Polly will tell you about her, her 
husband was a seasonal ranger with Dick who was killed in 
an accident up on He slipped through the ice on the 
Snake river along with two other park rangers and John and 
one died. And this was in 1960. So Jean was a widow with 
a small child. She went to Europe with me and my two kids. 
So we spent six weeks in Europe and I taught both before 
and afterwards to try and make the money for the trip. Then 
we came here, and the thing I’d gotten most involved with in 
Cincinatti was the League of Women Voters. And I was on 
the board, and I was an officer and I was president elect, 
and then I came here, they just picked me up right away. 

[we discuss Dorothy Bullitt senior] 

Anyway I became president of the League of Women Voters 
and I did a great deal of community things, and I had a 
television show on channel nine for six years, called 
Thursday forum, it was a public issues program when 
Channel nine was still black and White and very local. I 
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loved it. It was an hour long live show in which I 
interviewed people, had a pannel, and then people called in 
questions and stuff. I did that from 68 to 72 I guess. Loved 
it, just loved it. I did a lot of interviewing on Komo and 
King I had a real active public, I guess you woul call it a 
public community life. And then, see Mark was killed just 
as I started my last years presidency with the league, and 
Dick and I had planned, oh for years we had planned to go to 
Pakistan back into Bodestan, the area where he’d been in 
Masherbrum because he had been fascinated by that, so we 
were waiting to go when Mark graduated from high school 
and of course he didn’t, he ws killed at the beginning of his 
junior year. 

Jean: Was he at Roosevelt too? 

Pat: He was at Roosevelt also. So then I took a job. I 
decided I didn’t want to do volunteer work anymore, so then 
I was hired for a job with the city directing a community 
program for the city, but in the meantime in 72 Dick had a 
sebatical and we decided to go ahead and do what we had 
planned. So, I finished that job, we went to England for 
several months, we were in Spain for several weeks and 
then we traveled overland. 
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Jean: Was this with Leslie? 


Jean: No Leslie was then doing Colorado and she had a 
relationship, not with her current husband, and she didn’t 
go. She was working for outward bound. And we travelled 
overland by bus and donkey cart taxi and you name it, from 
Greece to Pakistan, through Turkey, around Afghanistan and 
into Pakistan. And we spent six months doing that and 
months in Pakistan and made a number of friends in 
Pakistan and then flew back and when we came back we 
organized an expedition to a mountain called payout which 
was up on the Baltoro Glacier. 

Jean: Did you do any climbing at all. 

Pat: Oh yeah, I’ve got a first ascent. 

Jean: What is your first ascent? 

Pat: Its on the West coulier, its called Emerson’s crack, I 
guess. Its on Mt. Owen, no it isn’t its in Ortenbergers book, 
its on. That I did when I was still Pat Harrison and I hadn’t 

climbed at all, and Dick and I did. he wanted to take me up 
the Grand. He didn’t think, the usual way to go up the Grand 
then was to go up and camp at the caves. Go all one day up 
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to the caves. Then go up to the summit and all the way back 
down to the valley the next day. Either by the Owen route 
which was around to the west, or by the Exum Ridge which 
eventually will get us to the Exum, for some reason or 
another, because I’d never climbed, I’d done a few practice 
climbs,with Bill Byrd actually and some other people cause 
whoever was around, we’d go over to the rocks and we’d do 
some climbing. 

Jean: To the Guide’s practice rocks. So you had rappelled. 

Pat: Oh yeah, I’d rappelled and l‘d climbed some. So Dick. 
And he was concerned about, Every now and again he had 
weird ideas. He was good but he had weird ideas. He 
thought then the best way to do it would be to climb the 
Grand in one day, spend the night on the summit and then 
climb all the way down the next day so we wouldn’t have 
the hard second day, but that meant carrying full packs to 
the summit of the Grand. 

Jean: Oh, that is a hard way to climb it. 

Pat: [laughs] So, we went up and about the time I got to the 
caves, I thought this is it, I’m not going to do this again, 
anymore, and I crawled into the rocks and it took half an 
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hour to talk me out. But we did, and then because we had 
the packs we couldn’t do either the Owen route or the Exum 
route. So we went around to the West, but before you start 
the owen route there is a crack with an overhang, and so we 
did that climb, although Dick literally hauled me up the last 
part of it. He climbed it essentially free, cause he had my 
belay, he put in two pitons. 

Jean: So you were doing a hip belay. 

Pat: Oh yeah, and we didn’t have anytning like swami belts 
all anything, it was all on a bowline on a coil. Yeah, 

Bowline on a coil, it was a figure 8 on the rope. So he put in 
two pitons and then hauled up the packs, and then hauled me 
up. I remember this one vividly because the seond Piton I 
couldn’t go the the caribiner, right? The first one I 
unhooked the caribiner and that was okay. The second one 
was pulled back underneath the overhang really tight and I 
had to crawl back underneath that. I climbed up to that 
piton, I did the climbing up to that Piton, and I crawled back 
in and braced my feet because it was so much -- and I said 
to Dick, I called up to him, this is going to pop, it’s going to 
pop me out there was so much tension. He said well what 
are you going to do, sit there or are you gonna crawl through 
the caribiner So I reached up and I did this and it just went 
pcheeow, like this, and I’m looking down at 3,000 feet at 
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Cascade Canyon, I’m penduling across the slope and the -- 
going like this. I’m screaming, I knew I was screaming get 
me out of here, Dick said I was just screaming, he thought 
maybe my knot was coming untied, cause I’d had to tie my 
own knot. He gave this mighty heave on my rope, hit my 
head on the overhang, knocked my glasses off, I’m still 
screaming, finally he realized that I’m, still there and he 
you know, he begins to haul because by that time I’m out so 
far there is no way I can get back. 

Jean: So he hauled you up literally. 

Pat: That last pitch, which was I suppose about 50 feet. 

The worst thing about it was I could see his fingers, and 
then the eyes coming up over the edge. 

Jean: Oh you poor woman. 

Pat: I know I would have... I can still see that, and that’s 
been about 40, 30, almost 30 years. 36 anyway I can 
remember every bit of that. And then we spent the night on 
the summit of the Grand, and it was absolutely fantastic 
And we hit a time when there was a full moon, watched the 
moon come up over the cottonwood flats, turned those flats 
and the river just blood red, there wasn’t a breath of air. It 
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was just magnificant. And all the way down. And there was 
a certain amount of scandal because in those days men and 
women did not go off alone, and I didn’t dare tell anyone 
when I went back to Laramie thatl’d spent the night on the 
summit with this man I wasn’t married to. 

Jean: Did other people know? 

Pat: The park service. The wives in the Park service were 
not real pleased with that. It was rather scandalous. 

Jean: So you had to get married! 

Pat: Yeah, we had to get married, had to get married, right. 
Actually, as a matter of fact we didn’t have to get married. 

Jean: No, no, I don’t mean that way. [laugh] 

Pat: I know what you mean! 

Jean: Socially, you were obligated now. That is very 
romantic. 

Pat: And then I did a number of other things. We did the 
West ledges on Owen, where I got to lead the last couple of 
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pitches. But for the most part, as Leslie says, I followed 
dick’s heels. But yeah, I did as much climbing, as, because 
after that we had, I was pregnant when we climbed the 
West ledges After that it was hard to arrange. I did, uh, 
Symmetry Spire. 

Jean: Did you enjoy the climbing? 

Pat: Yes I did. I enjoyed the rock climbing, I hate snow, I’ve 
never been up Rainier, I just refuse to do it, I hate slogging 
long snow slopes, Uh, its boring, but the climbing is, and 
I’ve done a couple of, I did some things in here, I don’t climb 
now, I don’t want to . There has been too much loss and I 
don’t want to deal with it any more. Uh. But yes I did. I 
enjoyed the problem solving. I don’t mind the exposure. Uh, 
while I as climbing, I always felt very safe with Dick, 
among other things. I didn’t mind the exposure because I 
was so interested in what ws going on around me. 

Lets see what else I did. Not as much as I’d like to have. 
Leslie and Mark did their first climbs when they were seven 
on Teewinot, and then Mark climbed the Grand when he was 
10, uh Leslie earlier than that I guess, and then we did some 
things here. Mt. Index, Mt. Index - Ingalls Peak. And then a 
lot of backpacking and stuff, and then Payous. So then we 
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organized this expedition in 74. I hope this will pick up 
right. And that included Willie, only at the last minute 
Willie didn’t come, so it was Tom, and it was the old 
Masherbrumers with their families, so by now Leslie’s 25 
so Leslie goes along, and uh, yeah, the youngest daughter, 
yes, five, six kids, five girls, four girls with the first wife, 
Bobby and daughter with the second marriage. And we went 
to climb a peak called Payou that they had all seen uhm 
from Masherbrum, when they were on Masherbrum they’d 
seen this peak. But its on the Baltoro, its not on the 
Masherbrum side, and organized it as a joint expedition with 
Pakistanis and one of our Pakistani climbers was killed, and 
that just ended the expedition, but we went on, it was a 
small enough party that we went on to do something that 
they had all looked at when they were on Masherbrum, 
there’s a pass, la is the Tibetan and the Pakistani word for 
pass, its called the Masherbrum la. 

Jean: Oh I understand. I went to Nepal and they use the 
same term. 

Pat: Yeah, that people have been looking to cross, they tried 
the Harvard expedition in the 50s, Japanese expedition, 
they’d never found a way, so it was a secondary thing, so we 
went on up the Baltoro to the foot of Masherbrum from the 
North side which has never really been climbed, uh, its a 
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horendous mountain, uh, and then sent the porters back and 
began carrying, shuttling our own packs. Nick Clench was 
the organizer of that expedition. That pass we did climb it, 
we did climb our way across. It was 18,000 feet. I was 
carrying 55 pounds at the age of 49. Uh. 

Jean: That is quite a bit of weight at that altitude. Of 
course, its just quite a bit of weight. 

Pat: I function well at high altitude. Better than I do here, 
physically. And what we did was come down then, you come 
down into the South Valley which is the Hushay valley, 
which is the normal route into Masherbrum in to do the East 
fact of Masherbrum. And this was the last village on their 
way to base camp in 1960 and they’d never seen western 
women before, the men had, because they’d been out in 
exibitions, the women in the village had never seen western 
women before. But I recognized people from Dick’s 
photographs from 14 years before, and they recognized him 
and they wanted to know where Willie saab was. I was 
absolutely fascinated by it, I’d always wanted to be an 
anthropologist, and there wasn’t any at Wyoming when I wsa 
in school. I just kind of sat, and Leslie was the same way, 
all the way up, she’s a legend in all of Baltastein she’s, one, 
she’s six feet tall, and blond and gorgeous blue eyes, and 
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just was out in the fields at every village and so on and 
they all, everywhere I go in Baltistan they want to know 
how Leslie Bomo who is Leslie your daughter, boho, you 
daughter is, and now I can tell them she has children and so 
they are terribly sorry about that because they felt sorry 
for her. 

Jean: This woman hasn’t been blessed with children. 

Pat: Right, so when we got back from that expedition. I 
was at a choice point. I was too old to get a job here, at 50, 
in the city, jobs I’d done before, so I went back to school. 

Got a masters degree in southasia studies with a focus on 
Tibetan, because the language of Baltistan is ancient 
[proto?] Tibetan and Anthropology. But even before I did I 
started going back to Baltistan, back to Hushay to that 
village and so in 76 I got back on a plane and went by myself 
to see if I could do it, and I had to fly from- to Skardu and 
then take a jeep for a day, and then cross a river in a goat 
skin sok and then walk four days to get there. 

Jean: This was by yourself? And how old were you? 

Pat: 5- In 70...I’m 68, I was born in 25, so that was 76 so I 
was 51, okay, and then I stayed three months in the village, 
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just sitting there and listening I didn’t speak any of the 
language, they didn’t speak any English, and learning the 
language, to see if I could do it and I could and so I came 
back and started school in this masters program. And I 
went back, Dick and I went back in 77. He was there two 
weeks and I stayed from August until November in this 
village. I’m fluent in Balti, probably the only language. 

Jean: Cause you had studied languages before. 

Pat: Yeah, and I’m fairly good at it. I just learned it sitting 
there. Taking notes and photographing, and doing just 
strictly straight village ethnography, which people don’t do 
much any more because ther are no unstudied societies very 
much. Unfortunatle for me, Hushay has now opened up, but 
the fact gives me a whole nother social dimmension. I 
really need to go back. I haven’t gone back since 86. 

Jean: Are you writing a book about this now? 

Pat: I’ve done a couple of things, and people have, Dave 
Brower has been wanting me to write a book, so now he’s 
assigned me an editorial consultant and I’ms supposed to be 
writing right now, only I’m not, 
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Jean: How come you’re not? 


Pat: Because I’m just trying to get everything else 
organized so I can do it and there is whole lots of other 
stuff, some business, some pleasure. Anyway, then I was, 
in 79 Dick was ready for another sebatical. In 79 I was 
offered a posiiton as a teaching associate in South Asia 
studies at the University. Dick had another Sebatical. He 
went on to Pakistan, and they put me on leave, which was 
fine, they could use, my money, my salary for somebody 
else. 

Jean: You were teaching. 

Pat: I was teaching, doing outreach stuff, directing 
resource center as well as doing some teaching in 
extension, through the U. in the southasia program in the 
Jackson School of International studies. So I joined him in 
Pakistan and we spent the winter in 79, 80, which was a 
whole nother story. And he began to turn, he had begun to 
turn, he was a social psychologist, and his work was very, 
very technical and complicated, network, social exchange 
theory in which he is a seminol person. People are still 
studying his work, having to do with how people manage 
their social relationships and power and dependency. But 
he’d begun to turn some of that, by focusing on power and 
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dependence in a way, in traditional mountain kingdoms. So 
he was doing some research, and I was doing the more 
traditional research. So we had a really good relationship. 
And we didn’t get bored with each other, you know, we’d 
lived nine months in each others pockets. Then we came 
back in the fall of 80 and I came back to my job at the 
university and I did some writing, I managed to do a chapter 
in a book, called, I’ll give it to you and you can read it if you 
want to. Its called Mountain Peoples, you may or may not 
find it, its been remaindered and I didn’t find that out until 
the other day, by Michael Tobias, and it was published by the 
University of Oklahoma Press. He also did an earlier book 
called Mountain Spirit, which was writings on the 
mountains. 

Jean: So you did a chapter about your ... 

Pat: Yeah, so you can read about my life in the village. And 
I call it the Dilemma of the Inhabited Wilderness and the 
whole point is that people think the wilderness is 
uninhabited, but for me the definition of wilderness is when 
the forces of nature are such that people are living on the 
edge and can fall off at any time. That’s what intrigues 
Dave Brower, and has all along, and so he had wanted me. 
Well, I never intended to be academically oriented but when 
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I got into this, and Dick was a senior scientist and we’d 
been getting grants, I began to look at it academically. 

Jean: Were you grant funded? 

Pat: Well, you have to be, I was co, a co-researcher because 
you have to be a senior scientist. I only have a masters 
degree. 

Jean: I was going to ask if you’d ever considered doing a 
PhD. 

Pat: No. I chose not to because I knew I’d spend the next six 
years in the classroom and at that point we had no reason to 
think that Dick wasn’t going to be around, he was a senior 
scientist, I could piggy back in terms of grants on him, I 
could write that way and it worked fine, it was just 
unfortunate that it didn’t work, but I didn’t chose to go to 
graduate school afterwards again, at my age what was I 
going to do with a PhD, urn I would lose all those years, so, 
what I’m doing now is looking at writing in a less academic. 

I mean, I’d have to go back and do a lot more methods and do 
a of stuff that doesnjt seem important. So I’m more non- 
academic writing for this. And the photography is 
fantastic. 
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Jean: Your photographs. 


Pat: And Dick’s. So lets see Dick dies in 1982 and in 1983 
the funding for my job at the university dried up and I didn’t 
have a job. So it was not a year that I like to think about 
much. But, then I was offered a job directing an overseas 
language program for, by the University of California in 
Pakistan, in Lahor, and I did that for two years, and the 
second of those years I also taught full time at the Lahor 
American school, and doing two full time jobs in a third 
world country is not the way to stay younger. 

Jean: Were you depressed at this point. 

Pat: Oh, its saved my life. Saved my life. To have stayed on 
campus, Dick not being there, going through the same kind of 
thing, I mean it was a terrible blow. And I panicked for you 
know, just a state of panic because I didn’t know where I 
was going to get a job, what I was gonna do. So that saved 
my life. It was fascinating. Lahor turned out to be 
fascinating, it had no memeories of Dick because our time 
had been in the mountain and in Islamabad. 

But then the University got the money back and asked me to 
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come back, and so I came back for three years and then a 
series of circumstances, those three years were over, I 
thought I had retired, and that was giving me kind of a hard 
time. I realized i really did not want to be retired. Then I 
was offered a job to go back to Pakistan with an AIB 
position for three years. This was going to pay me more 
money than I’d ever made in my life before, in -- =-- 
working with teacher training,in uh, -- istan which is over 
on the Iranian Afgani border Tribal nomadic society where 
literacy is one percent. Literacy for women is less. And we 
were there six months when the Gulf war broke out and the 
state dept, evacuated us all out of Pakistan. And there went 
that job. So I stopped off in Japan where I had some 
friends, and Stu was the superintendent of an international 
school. So I stayed five months teaching and doing 
substitute work and so on. And came home, and now I am 
retired. That was in 91. So thats fine, but then I went back 
into my civics stuff. I was appointed to a transportation 
committee for metro, and uh, then metro asked me to come 
back and do a short-term project. And it broke to November 
a year ago, I worked designing a citizen -- conservation? 
transportation/ program for them. Now, thats where I am. 
Now, I’m supposed to be writing this book. 

Jean: Its so difficult to write a book and have other things 
going. 
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Pat Emerson, Pioneer Square, Seattle, June 11, 1994 
Tape two, sides A and B 

[came into the middle of a conversation, I think about her 
antrhopology carear] 

Pat: I can’t afford to do that, we can’t afford to do it. I 
think that I should quite and he said no, we’ll figure it out. 
This is important to you and it is important therefore to me 
and the kids that you will have your own thing to do. And I 
supported him all the way through school, which was what 
wives did then. Women didn’t get PhDs I never knew a 
woman who went to graduate school when I was growing up, 
and certainly not in my milleau, you would have had to have 
been vasser, Smith or in the ivy league before you thought 
of doing those things. And he was very supportive when I 
went back to school. And, of course, Leslie, well both the 
kids were gone. Leslie was away from home, Mark was 
gone, and so, you know, we had uh, he was exceedingly 
supportive and very helpful academically as well. I miss 
him terribly. I miss him for a thousand reasons but I miss 
him very much for, but what I miss most of all, you don’t 
need this. 

JW: [inaudible, nonseensical] What happened involving living 
that group of intellectual living there or Glenn and Beth. 
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Pat: I feel bad that I can’t tell you more about Glenn and 
Beth, except that it was a close family, the kids were neat, 
urn, they were, you know, the things that I’ve said 
otherwise. Beth’s dedication to the guide service, which I 
felt in many ways was - I dion’t mean this critically,- and 
I’m not sure that she would, but in many ways was a 
sacrifice. Glenn at least was out and doing these things but 
she. And maybe it wasn’t for her, Maybe that for her 
seemed, that maybe it was, some people, I think some of the 
guides said that it was obsessive, that she was there every 
minute. 

But I know that what happened when Petzoldt was there, 
and he was counting on Pat to run what Beth had done. She’d 
get in the car and go off to town and be gone all day and 
people would come and there wouldn’t be anybody there to 
handle the business. They lost a lot of business because 
there was nobody there paying attention. And Paul was 
climbing, so in that one I can’t belay it to Paul, so nobody 
ever came to the Exum guide service that they didn’t find 
somebody there and it was Beth. And if she was gone, then 
Glenn was there. 

Jean: So they were accountable. 
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Pat: They were accountable. And it was run like a 
buisiness. A fun business, but it was run like a business. 
And I guess that’s again, and I would say both of them made 
that contribution to the sport, or to the profession if you 
will. Certainly the guiding. 

Well, I remember, I could tell you a thousand Unsoeld story, 
but so could everyone else. One of the things that happened 
was that, and it annoyed in a kind of funny, laugh at it way, 
it was a typical Unsoeld sort of thing that went on right 
throgh, and still goes on even after Willie’s death. Willie 
would, they would take clients up to the lower saddle, 
thatss where they’d make the first nights camp and every 
night at 10 oclock Jolene would put all the kids in the back 
of the car and drive out to Lupine meadows and she and 
Willie would hold conversations with a flash light. The 
ranger finally said, knock it off, because poeple driving 
down the valley would see those lights blinking from the 
lower saddle, and they’d stop and they’d get everybody out 
of bed at night at midnight, there’s somebody in trouble on 
teh lower saddle. Well everybody would just check, they 
knew when Willie was up there and they’d know it was 

Willie and Jolene. But it was.. I mean they 

sometimes, until they figured out what it ws, would start 
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rescue crews. 


And so he was guiding. I mean, what was this business of 
not letting him be gone for 18 hours, which would be what 
it was. Its been that kind of obsessive relationship 
between the two of them and their four kids that has just 
gone on forever and ever and ever which is funny but can 
impact on other people at times. Then its a kind of claus- 
oriented thing. Right now everybody is so unhappy with 
Jolene. I’m furious with here over her gun control She 
refuses. She says its a second amendment bill of rights 
thing and she takes 200,000 a year from the NRA. This is 
Jolene who is the strong abortion rights person, this is 
Jolene who really must be just. People say well I’m sure 
here constituency. Well, she doesnjt have that much of a 
gun constituency in her district. And uh, people, I was on 
her finance committee — she’s not in my district, but King 
County was, you know, I raised money for her, was part of 
her finance committee, raised a lot of money and people are 
just furious with her. 

Jean: I thought she was very very liberal. 

Pat: Well she is, but how could anyone support guns. She 
was the only one of the Washington delegation that didn’t 
support the Brady Bill. 
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Jean: Thats odd, very odd. I wonder why. 


Pat: I don’t know why. Its just so off the wall that nobody 
knows. And she is very -- thats her parents, once she sets 
her feet. Thats it. Even her kids won’t talk to her about it 
any more. 

Jean: Do you remember any of the fireside ... 

Pat: Oh yeah, the Teton Tea fireside things. We used to 
have them at Lupine Meadows a lot. Oh, the other thing I 
remember is we used to go up there to the guide’s thing, and 
take the car and park it and put the kids to bed in the back 
of the car, build a fire and then we’d sit around and tell 
stories and tell stories. And finally it’d get to be midnight 
and the fires dying down, the fires dying down, and nobody’d 
put the fire out, and pretty soon we’re all just standing 
with our toes in this little bit of embers there, your back 
freezing, trying to get your toes warm, and refusing to put a 
fire out and refusing to go home, because it was just part of 
that, yeah I’d forgotten about those things. And then we’d 
have these big... 

Jean: Was this up on Guide’s Hill. 
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Pat: Yeah, that was on Guide’s Hill. 


Jean: Would people play music. 

Pat: Yeah, yeah. I don’t know how often Glenn and Beth 
were there. Not really, not often. Oh, and then there were 
the dances. Oh, Jenny Lake lodge, this had to do with guides 
and park service in yhe early days. Jenny Lake Lodge which 
is the exclusive lodge and the Rockefeller lodge, used to 
have square dances for their guests. And Paul Judge who 
was the chief ranger in the Tetons, god he was gorgeous. He 
was 6’2” or 3” and black curly hair an dbright blue eyes and 
wore his ranger hat cocked like this and Francis had been 
raised in Jackson Hole and she was a writer and they were 
special, special people. Polly can tell you more about that 
if you want to at some point. Well, there were only eight 
seasonal rangers, and so the rangers started coming to the 
square dances, and it was fine for the dude girls because a 
lot of them were single and they had all these guys to dance 
with. After all, they were all neat guy, after all they were 
in graduate school and so on. Well, who was the guy who ran 
the snake river land and cattle company, guy who bought up 
half of Jackson Hole on his own. Rockefellers agent and 
eventually hated. 
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Jean: Oh he is the is the guy who bought up all the land for 
Rockeller. 

Pat: And they ran the lodge. And so she informed the Park 
Service that they no longer wanted the seasonal rangers. 
Paul and Francis could come but the riffraff were not 
supposed to come. At which point Paul just pulled out of 
the whole thing and everybody got together and built a floor 
down at Beaver Creek out back and built the square dance 
floor and maintenance people put up electric poles and so 
we’d have the square dance down there. And then we could 
build a big fire and have coffee and tea or whatever, and 
Paul would call, and so the guides would always come down 
and one year we had a big costume party and people made 
costumes out of bed curtains and things like that. And then 
in the wintertime, and I think that may be where, usually 
we’d get it with records, but Glenn may have played at some 
of those, that is probably what he is remembering too, or he 
may have done some things at Jenny Lake Lodge, I don’t 
remember. But in the wintertime, then the park used to 
have parties people came from all over the valley to New 
Year’s Eve dances and parties at inside the rec hall, what 
was the mess hall in the summerstime, the rec hall there at 
Beaver Creek, and they had lovely costume parties at new 
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years and stuff I remember seeing pictures. We were all 
there one year. We came in as much as we could. We came 
one year to climb, the year Leslie was 18 months old, to try 
and climb the middle Teton on New Year’s day, god it was 35 
below zero on the valley floor and got up to the , and the 
wind, the windchill must have been 50 below, and we just 
knew we’d froze to death, we got up[ as far as the caves and 
came back down. 

[The rest of the tape on side A, and all of the tape on side B, 
is blank.] 

Pat Emerson, Pioneer Square Seattle, June 11, 1994 
Tape three, sides A and B. This is really tape 2. 

Pat: Days off and they were climbing and so on. But when 
several of the permanent rangers, the district rangers, had 
to go off and try to rescue people. They uh, and becaue 
climbing became more popular and there were more and 
more people coming into the Tetons, it became the mecca, 
well before Yosemite did. 

Jean: Yes, and I need to address that. No ones ever 
really,[we discuss We Aspired, and Pete Sinclair] 

Pat: I wrote Pete when he had one of his publisher’s copies 
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sent to me. I haven’t seen him, and I will have to call him. 
Just to tell you what I’m doing now, I’m going to a big 
family reunion next month. 

[we discuss her visit, we discuss how she reminds me of my 
mother, she asks me about my background, how the project 
came about, the humanities fellowship ] 

JW: As it emerges, I’m growing more and more fascinated 
with this entire culture of climbers and what they had 
accomplished. It seems like a lot. It started in the 30s, the 
50s, 30s, 40s and 50s were major decades for this period, 
as you well know, I’m curious what you think and what your 
contemporaries accomplished, and then Glenn accomplished 
and of course Petzoldt. So I’m interested in what you have 
to say about the fact that the Tetons were the central focus 
for climbers and the place to be, rather than Yosemite, 
because there have been stories written about the Yosemite 
climbers, but really the Tetons preceeded the Yosemite 
climbers. 

Pat: And if you go back into the 30s and early 40s it is the 
Dick Durrance and the Underhill. Well, you can’t talk to 
Francis Judge unfortunately because it was her step father 
who was on the Owen expedition. And I think Polly told me 
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that Paul died. Francis had alzheimers. Thats really too 
bad, cause he was chief ranger in the Tetons. The 
interesting thing with Pete and Pete will tell you is, he was 
the third in almost 30 year generation of climbing rangers. 
There was, well John Montagne for a short period of time 
and Vandewater, and then there was Dick and then there was 
Pete and over a long period of time, and uh, Pete came in 
with that group that came in later, but still were 
mountaineers. And you know Sterling Neil, he talks about 
that, and that was the Corbett, Sinclair, Sterling Neil, 
Breitenbach, Lou, who was Lou somebody else, she came in 
as Bill Briggs girlfriend. So you know her husband, cause he 
is her second husband. 

Jean: Are you talking about Joe Picolli? 

Pat: Yeah, I’m trying to think of those, those people. But 
you can do it from Ortenberger’s record of who was 
climbing in those years, and who were doing the ascents. 

And of course, Dick did many of those first descents. Ralph 
Johnson and his brother Art and Jim Hurang did a ridge thing 
in two and a half days, they did the whole cathedral group. 
And that was a special climb in 1948. Oh, and the climb 
that Dick and I did on the Grand, it took Ortenberger and 
Unsoeld 11 Pitons to do that same climb. The first time 
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they did it. 


Jean: You know Bill was saying that he and Dick attempted 
several first ascents that weren’t successful, but then they 
would find out what was necessary and he would always 
have to work the next time that Dick was available so then 
somebody else would get to actually do the first ascent 
with them formally, (we laugh) 

Pat: They did one. They did one on the north face of 
Teewinot. 

Jean: He may have mentioned that. I haven’t quite finished 
transcribing. 

Pat: Yeah, thats true cause he worked a six day week. This 
was when he was a trail crew chief. Than he became a 
guide, thats right. 

[we discuss how he became a guide after finding Petzoldt 
illegally chopping down Park trees.] 

Jean: So I’m interested in the development of American 
Mountaineering, but I’m also drawing it through Glenn as a 
thread. Because he had a silent role, but a very significant 
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role. I wanted to ask first of all do you remember when you 
first met Glenn, did you know the Exums at all. 

Pat: Yeah, I was trying to think this through and realizing 
that since Dick never guided, he didn’t want to guide, 
because he wanted his climbing to be his own. He had no 
desire to take people up on the mountain and deal with that 
sort of thing. Dick was not a Willie or a Bill Byrd. He was 
not a showman. And they both are, you have to be actors to 
a certain extent. As was Glenn. You have to be, or you 
know, it helps to be somebody who was an actor. And this 
was not Dick’s way of doing things. He for instance, was 
not a successful teacher in large classes of 100 or 200 
people, because you can not lecture to that many people 
without being an actor. And his thought processes were 
much more deliberate, much more thoughtful, and uh, you 
can’t hold people’s attention. As a graduate advisor to 
graduate students and as a seminar teacher he was superb 
because he would ask people questions, let them find the 
answers, worked with them and so on, and people could, and 
his whole method of doing things worked. And of course 
Willie was a legend in his own time which he fostered 
himself, and. 

Jean: Did he? 
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Pat: Oh. And Dick didn’t want to. He climbed for climbing 
sake. He did not want to have his own experiences doing 
that. He was perfectly happy in that he didn’t climb as 
many times but when he climbed, he climbed with friends or 
for himself, because nobody did solo climbs in those days, it 
was just verboten as en ethic, not because the park service 
disapproved of that, or had a regulation,but nobody climbed 
alone. Solo climbers were always looked at as ego, and 
slightly crazy. Uh, so thats what he did. 

Course I’m trying to remember. Of course we’d heard about 
Petzoldt, because we always had cause Petzoldt was 
essentially a -- Wyoming and was a flambouyant character 
because of the 38 expedition and so on so it must have been 
the very first summer that I cam into the Tetons, and I was 
over there with people around the guide rocks that I must 
have met Glenn and Beth. I knew them only as friends, 
except for one summer when they had to get out to get back 
to school, where was it, Wallace? Wehre he was the 
director in Idaho. 

Jean: I’m spacing on it right now. 

Pat: And the guide service, there were some guided climbs 
people were coming in to do. 
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Jean: Istn’t it Kellog 


Pat: kellog, you’re right. We didn’t have to be back to 
wherever it was, so it would have been Minneapolis because 
nobody was in school then, and we stayed in the Tetons as 
long as we could every fall, becaue Universities didn’t start 
until later. We only started going back earlier when Leslie 
started school, so we moved over to the guide concession 
and dick led some guided climbs, and we lived there for I 
think a couple of weeks. But Glenn and Beth weren’t there, 
they’d already gone, so we saw them as friends. And, I’m 
not sure Dick ever climbed with Glenn. 

Jean: Well, Glenn didn’t really climb that much. 

Pat: No. But the person who ran the guide service was Beth. 
And the think that was really remarkable about both of 
them, is, handsome people, beautiful people, I mean Glenn 
was really a very, incredibly handsome man, very jaunty, 
that sounds thinner than it is, I mean his hat was always 
cocked on his head, and he had a smile. And Beth was 
meticulously dressed. None of us had any water, I mean we 
all carried water from the stream, nobody had electricity, 
Glenn had rigged up a shower, in there, cause the old guide 
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shack had a cement floor, cause it was part of 

Jean: The CCC Showerhouse. Well you know, that is where 
we still run the office out of. 

Pat: Oh, well I remember at the time, all those years, that I 
felt for Beth becaue she came over there to the Tetons and 
never left that guide school. Because Glenn was always 
either out teaching, cause he did more of the teaching over 
on the practice rocks. She was the one who sat there and 
took care of the business, people comingin and seeing people 
coming out and seeing that poele signed up. She hardly ever 
left that guide center all summer long, and I used to think, 
my god, cause here I was, fortunatly, even though i had 
small kids, running around doing whatever I wanted to do, 
uh, she was very, very very important to that whole Guide 
service. Because in those days Paul wasn’t there. Paul had 
left. 

Jean: And this was after 55. 

Pat: Well he wasn’t there. 

Jean: Oh thats right. 
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Pat: He went off to Rawlins. He won that lottery, so he was 
over in Dubois or Pinedale/lander on that homestead. He 
was also doing other things. Paul was self destructive, 
always self-destructive he’d just reach the peak, and then 
he’d something, some small thing that would just crumble 
in his hands. 

So, Glenn, so we never saw Paul until later and he came, one 
summer when Beth and glenn did something else 

Jean: They went to Canada. 

Pat: I guess they did. Well, they just took a year off, they’d 
been so tied to that, so long, and Paul came in. Was that the 
year, that? No, I don’t think so. So we saw something more 
of Paul, and I think he almost, this is an aside so don’t quote 
me on this, I think he almost ruined the guide service that 
summer. He did things like ask for extra money. 

Jean: Money from his clients? 

Pat: Ther is some story about, and I can’t remember it, I 
don’t want to repeat it. Sombody may remember it. 

So we saw them as friends. 
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Jean: Exums. 


Pat: Exums. When we lived over there across the meadow 
from them, Glenda was about 12 and Leslie was 4, and Eddie 
must have been 16 maybe, not that yet, 13, I mean they 
were close together. I don’t think he was climbing yet 
really, he was the youngest person to climb the grand until 
some nine year old kid did it. 

Jean: Did he do it at 10? 

Pat: No, I think he was 13 when he did it, but I’m not sure, 
then some 9 year old and his father did it. Then Mark did it 
at 10, but we werenjrt really worried about that. Anyway, 
Glenda was marvelous with Leslie, because in other years 
when we were living around, there were either, there was a 
group, and now we were sort of living alone that year and in 
later years we lived up stole square g [?] and there was a 
group of kids and so on, but Leslie didn’t really have anybody 
to play with that year she was almost 4, 3 and a half. So 
she would trot her way up the meadow, and remember once 
letting her go alone and thinking what have I done, but she 
knew her way, and go to visit Glenda, and Glenda was 
marvelous with her, she played with her and did things with 
her, and Leslie looked up to her, I’d forgotten about that. 
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And I loved going over to visit with Beth. How she remained 
meticulous. Her levis were always pressed. Glenn had 
rigged up a shower, and we all ironed with Flat irons on a 
stove. 

Jean: You mean you would just heat them up on a stove. 

Pat: Thats the way my grandmother ironed. Thats the way I 
did Dick’s uniform shirts. Uh, so both of them were just 
absolutely unlike the image later on, even then of climbers. 
They were meticulously dressed and pressed, and not 
beyond... It was nice. They were an incredibly attractive 
couple, and very sociable. As an aside, and I don’t want to 
be quoted on this, I think that some of the guides and the 
guide’s wives may have had problems with Beth because 
they wanted to be looser and more flexible about their 
climbs. And she kept the schedules and so on, and I think 
from time to time there were complaints. But that was a 
matter of individuals and individualists among the guides 
who wanted more climbs because they wanted to earn more 
money. I mean they used to laugh at this. 

Jean: These are still issues. 

Pat: Oh, I’m sure they are. 
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Jean: I work there a couple days in the summers to 
supplement my writing income, and I know a few people 
there. The person who does the scheduling becomes the 
scapegoat. 

Pat: And that was more difficult because she was Glenn’s 
wife. But there was no question but what she was, and I 
don’t mean that to Glenn’s detriment, it was just that the 
role she took allowed Glenn the flexibility to teach, to take 
what climbs were left over, to do other stuff, and she was 
the pole that kept this thing going and kept it working. And, 
it seems to me as I recall it, there was always the 
reputation that the Exum guide service was meticulous in 
safety and scheduling. This was without telephone and 
faxes and electricity and so on. It was all done with pencil 
and paper and I think they might have had a hand operated 
telephone that came through the park service, yeah, yeah, 
you could call through the park service to get to the Exum 
thing, it was sort of like a hand-cranked telephone. And the 
safety record was incredible. The only accident was the 
Fred Ford accident, wasn’t it? 

In 55. And Glenn and Beth actually weren’t there that year. 
But I think they had more accidents later with clients, but 
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just a couple though, not very many for a guides school 
considering, they still have an excellent safety record. 

So that I remember. I remember that they operated well. 
They had talented people, god I remember they had Byrd and 
Unsoeld, Bob Miriam, Bob urn, Bob Mirium, no somebody, well 
you’ve got the list. I can’t remember. There weren’t very 
many. Oh Leigh., Oaky. Oaky lived in the damdest shack up 
there, Oakys something. Ask Pete and the other people 
about Oaky. These things are just coming back to me now. 
Oaky had this little single shack up there, this camping 
shack course Willie came in, the first summer I think it 
was the first summer that Krag was born. 

Jean: And he was their oldest? 

Pat: Well, no. Regan is the oldest. Devi was the second. 

Devi and Mark were the same age. Then there’s Krag and 
than there Terrace, there are four and they had all four of 
them while they were there, came in always with no money, 
they had to borrow for food. 

Jean: Thats awful. 

Pat: Well the guides did that. Dick was, I mean you know 
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students did that, although Willie had the Gl bill for a while. 


Jean: So he was a student, not an educator. 

Pat: So it was Oaky. He was still a student. Nobody got 
their PhDs until, Dick got his in 55, and Leigh was later than 
that I think. You see, Willie was younger than Dick, so he 
would’t have much Gl Bill. 

Jean: Do you think the presentation that Glenn and Beth 
managed for the public, do you think that leant credibility 
to the sport. Do you think that leant a lot of integrity to 
themselves? 

Pat: I think it did, its hard for me to say because I, because 
their clients came from outside. Ther wasn’t much free 
climbing in those very few first years. So it was, I think, I 
don’t know cause I don’t know the statistics, and really off 
the top of my head when I think that a big part of their 
business in those years ws the climbing school, the day 
school. The people would come in and they’d go register for 
that like they’d go register for a trail ride. And the other 
major climbing was the Grand, by the Owen route. 

Jean: Not the Exum Route? 
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Pat: Well, then it became the Exum route more and more. 

And then, I don’t know, see then when we left, I kind of lost 
sight because we didn’t go back to the Tetons for a long 
time, lets see, the last time we were in the Tetons was 
when Mark was 10, and we were on our way out here. We 
didn’t go back for, we went back one other year. Dick took 
Mark and took Leslie and Richard Shaw, who is somebody you 
might want to interview, uh Richard Shaw, young Richard 
Shaw up the grand, when she was 16, 15, 16. Then I, we 
weren’t back until 1981. But we know all those poeple you 
see, we know Al Read you see, and all those other climbers. 
Of course Pete and Connie and very good friends, Barry, and 
Jake, those were the late— they came in with that group 
from Dartmouth, then they became guides. Uh, they were 
just starting as Guides I think when we left, in 60, and uh, 

Jean: So you left in the 60s. 

Pat: We didn’t go back there to work until after the summer 
of 59. Well you ask your questions, cause you have your 
questions thatyou need to answer. Yes I think they did. 
People didn’t go around being scruffy. I’ll give you an 
example. Dick came back from Masherbrum with a beard in 
1960, and I happen to like beards and after Everest he wore 
a beard most of the rest of his life. He happened to have one 
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that was easy to take care of. He landed in San Francisco 
and He’d lost 50 pounds on that expedition. So he had this 
beard and you could put two people inside his suit, he was 
wearing his suit that he had to take with him for some 
reason or another, I can’t remember, Nick thought that they 
ought to have a suit. Shoes had fallen apart so he was 
wearing sandals, he had a rucksack on his back. Well, this 
was 1960, and this was beatniks and north beach San 
Francisco and midwest, it didn’t go over at all to have a 
beard. So if you think about the 50s which was a much more 
conservative time, people didn’t wear beards, people didn’t 
have long hair, people were much more conservative so their 
presentation to the public was very important to that guide 
service, that they did not look like bums or that the guide 
service didn]t look like that, that they didn’t look like 
bulgarians and then there is that whole group who were the 
bulgarians who came in who almost ruined climbing in the 
Tetons, which is a whole nother story. 

Jean: Now wait a minute. 

Pat: From the Shawangunks. And they called themselves 
bulgarians And they went over to the old car barn and 
established a climbers camp ground over there by that old 
car barn, just an informal one and were drunk and — well, 
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you’d want to ask Pete about the bulgarians. 


Pete Lev and Pete Sinclair. 

Ask Pete about the bulgarians, because that was a whole 
nother group of guys. 

Jean: They weren’t guiding or rangers. 

Pat: Oh no, no, they were hanging out climbing, half the 
time they didn’t climb, and they’d get drunk at night, and 
they didn’t have any money, and that was the beginning of 
sort of the 60s you see when people were. And so, -- yes, 
there is no question but the presentation. They would have 
been meticulous people anyway, I mean Beth is a person who 
would not appear in rollers, or whatever. 

Jean: Yes, I went to their house this fall and was just 
floored. 

Pat: Uh, they still are in Jackson. 

Jean: They are in Utah in the Winter and then in Star Valley 
in they winter. Beth evidently wanted them to sell their 
home that was in Meadow Road. 
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Pat: Thats right and then Glenn was very ill with Cancer in 
the late 70s, 80s 

Jean: But he licked that and then went on to do his 
anniversary climb. But do you think there was a sense 
among these early mountaineers and their wives of what 
they were doing for the sport? Was there a sense that they 
were the center for the nation? 

Pat: I don’tthink so, I think it was both very non- 
competetive, personal, group kind of thing. It had elements 
of all of that. They climbed because they wanted to climb. 

Jean: So it was very pure. 

Pat: You know, I’d like to say that and then you know, people 
would say to me, hah, because there were people who were 
more competetive than others. Dick probably should have 
been more competetive than he was. He was not 
particularly competetive, he would back off from that kind 
of thing, in a lot of stuff, but uhm, he’d bak off. 

Side B: 

Pat: You read Everest the West Ridge and I’ll see if I can 
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find you some material and maybe send you copies of it. I’m 
trying to go through everything that Dick wrote, both his 
academic work and the other stuff that he wrote and get 
this pulled together as a file, urn, Jim Lester who was the 
psychologist on the Everest expedition, uh, Dick did 
research on the expedition. He was a climber but he also did 
research on certainty uncertainty in small groups under 
stress, that was, and if you look at Everest the West, 

Ulmans book Americans on Everest, the history of it, and 
look in the back you’ll see a preliminary article, it was 
before he’d come up with his results, because it had to be 
printed as part of what it was. Jim Lesters research on 
individuals is also in that book, in the Uhlman book, I mean 
at least the proposal. Dick had a grant from the National 
Science foundation to do that, and there is a whole story 
about his diaries that everybody had to keep on Everest. Urn, 
but one of the things that Lesters research showed,which is 
just a kind of little side thing, was that the people who 
chose, becaue they split on Everest into two groups, the 
people who chose to take the already tried route that the 
swiss had already donw, like Whitaker, Berry Bishop and the 
rest of them, had all been involved in competetive team 
sports. Guys who chose to do the West ridge, which is the 
untried route, the route that had the most risk, uh didn’t 
know whether they’d make the summit, that was Willie and 
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Tom and Dick and Barry Corbet. Dick hated, I think it was 
from high school, junior high school Gym classes, but he did 
not like competetive team sports. Uh, and uh, so skiing was 
how he got into the tenth mountain division and then 
climbing when he found it. 

Jean: Was he on a ski team, and that is how they found him 
for the tenth? 

Pat: No. Its an interesting story because you had to have a 
recommendation from a national ski patrol member to get 
into the tenth mountain, this was in 1943 when everybody 
else was being drafted and sent wherever. And Dick had 
recommendation from Alph and Sereyenga, who were the big 
shots at Alta which is where, he grew up in Salt Lake, 
where he had skiid. Now he had been fascinated by climbing 
cause he’d worked with summer he was 16 for his uncle 
Dick on Jenny Lake running the boats, and watched Durrance 
and the other climb and he was fascinated by it but had 
never done anything except scramble around the foothills in 
Salt Lake. So it was after he got into the 10th mountain 
that he began to climb, and then he became an instructor and 
so forth but thats a whole nother story. But thats 
interesting. So for him it was the fact that, although there 
might be competition, it was competition with the 
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mountain, competition with himself, was his thing, and I 
think that was the way most of those climbers in that era. 
Because their main focus was not to climb, the main focus 
and for Dick who loved to climb until almost the end of his 
life, was with their academic, their intellectual work. I 
knew that I would never have to worry about Dick’s 
retirement because as long as he had a yellow pen and 
pencil he was going to be writing and thinking and he was 
not going to be sitting home and bothering me, you know 
that classic story of the retired husband. And that was true 
of all of them, I mean Oakey was, and then his interest in 
climbing also filled out his guidebooks as well. 

Jean: What do you think this generation of climbers 
contributed, then, to American Mountaineering, looking back 
now. I mean, maybe there wasn’t a sense at the time of 
what they were doing, but in retrospect 

Pat: Well I think they contributed ethos, and I can’t exactly 
tell you what that was, but there was a whole experience, 
and there are still people who climb for those reasons, I 
mean apart from the rock walls, the artificial walls, there 
are still people who do lots of climbs. Because its a full 
experience, that I think. I think they contrubted an 
intellectual, I don’t want to say whether it was an 
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understanding. It seems to me that there was lots of 
writing about mountaineerihg. I guess we’d want to say the 
mountaineering spirit rather than about well, we went up 
this route and took, it was a 5. 8 and we did this. Even in 
the guide books; there was a wider sort of understanding of 
what climbing was about. They certainly contributed, as all 
generations of climbers had to the technology, technology 
builds on technology. I mean the people go to Everest now, 
that Everest expedition probably was one of the last of the 
great armies. They had a thousand porters, and Alpine 
Expeditions probably look at them now and say, my. god. 

Jean: They are very minimalist now. 

Pat: Yeah, but each is building on the other. Of course the 
war did a lot for that, that generation, most of them were 
in the service one way or another. Dick was the only one of 
that whole group of climbers I think who came out of the 
tenth, because Willie when he was in the army, Bill Byrd 
came out of the south pacific. 

He’d been in the tenth and see he transferred out and was in 
the south pacific where he got jungle rot, he got all sorts of 
things. I’d have to look at that, I don’t want to be held to 
that that Dick out of the whole group in the Tetons was the 
only one who came out of the tenth. But the Nylon rope 
came out of that. The piton with the ring that was standard 
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years ago, army wafer Dick and Dave Brower designed in the 
tenth mountain. And I have the one. 
the army wafer? 

It was called the army wafer and was designed like this. 

Its a flat wafer, and really has its fallic symbol. 

Jean: I guess so! 

Pat: And has a flat head like that and it has a ring here and 
its very, very flat. 

Jean: Oh I know what you are talking about, its kind of like 
a piton 

Pat: It is a piton. 

Jean: Bill showed me a rack, and this is like a piton where 
its longer this is quite shorter and smaller. 

Pat: yes, and tapered slightly tapered, you had a ring in here 
and did your caribiner in here, and it had a flat head, it was 
a little thicker, I’m doing this two dimensional. 

Jean: But it looks exactly like something that he showed to 
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me. Does it curve a little bit. 


Pat: No its tapered. But I have the one that Dick 
pendulumed on from the Moran climb which you may have 
heard about. One of the Dornans knocked it out and brought 
it down to me. And there are scratches barely a quarter, an 
eighth of an inch. He hammered it in sideways it was the 
only way he could get it in that crack and hung a piton from 
it and pendulummed across that face until he hit that wall. 

I have that. Dornan brought it to me. 

Jean: Did he do that with somebody else? 

Pat: He did that with Don Decker and Oakey. Don Decker was 
a park employee from Driggs Idaho. Thats that famous 
pendulum pitch, who did I meet the otehr day, some kid 
down in yosemite that said, eh, anybody can do that. 

Jean: I’d love to know your comment about that though, I 
mean, to me that is kind of one of the central issues here, 
that this group of. - I mean I do sport climbing, and I do 
mountaineering, so I’m not opposed to sport climb. 

Pat: I’m not opposed to sport climbing as a separate thing. 
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Jean: It is a separate thing. But the thing is I don’t think 
there is a sense of awareness of historical accomplishment, 
and that is why this book to me is so fascinating because it 
was a big deal, that pendulum was a big deal. Its just 
interesting in retrospect to look back and get your 
perspective on uh, why 

Pat: Well I have a lot of trouble with these guys. I went to 
the AAC dinner here year before last, whenever it was, was 
also a celebration of the 50th anniversary of the tenth 
mountain. So I was kind of you know a special guest and 
stuff and went. I mean there were lots of us. So the tenth 
mountain started, they did their initial traingin here on Mt. 
Raineer. So there was a whole group of NW climbers, but 
there was also this other whole group of people who came 
in later as rocky mountain climbers, many of who stayed in 
Colorado and started Aspen like Will Dunmeyer and all kinds 
of people, and there was a whole group of Berkely, the 
Sierra Club climbers like Dave Brower and Dick Leonard and 
Raffy Badaien and other people. But Todd Skinner and his 
friend Paul pia - whatever his name is, gave one of the 
talks. I was so livid. I have never, and see I know Skinners 
father or grandfather, I went to school with the Skinner 
brothers because they are from Pinedale. And they were all 
skiers, Neat guy. Father was a packer and they lived in the 
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Wind River all those years. I knew them as skiers and 
people were just beginning to climb. And nice guys, Bob and 
Monte and there is another one. And this kid is the most 
arrogant brat I have seen in my life, and his friend. It ws 
the most arrogant. I can stand the fact that they run around 
and they won’t cross the snow field. They won’t walk a 
quarter of a mile from the road. They won’t ride bikes 
because they don’t want their legs to get muscles becaue 
they can’t get up the cracks. Okay. All of this stuff. But I 
don’t want them to be arrogant about it. Thats a sport just 
like gymnasts, or a sport, in fact its more gymnastics than 
anything else, it has nothing to do with mountains, its sport 
competetive climbing. I don’t happen to like the idea of 
competetive climbing and you the a people setting and 
paying 10 dollars to watch the people try to do these walls. 
Thats beside the point. I just don’t happen tolike that. But I 
don’t want it tied up with mountaineering and mountain 
climbing because aesthetically that has nothing to do with 
it. And thats another piece of what I think those climbers 
did. I missed the word when I said intellectual was on, but 
the other is an aesthetic appreciation of mountains. Fred 
Becky, who is the most inarticulate person in the entire 
world, and socially inept as can be, but Fred has an asthetic 
appreciation of the mountains. That is one of the reasons 
he’s there. It isn’t just to bag first ascents. Intelluctually, 
to find new routes and to explore, because there’s another 
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kind of inspiration. I think maybe thats what they did, it 
was an intellectual and asthetic appreciation of wilderness 
and mountain areas, dick startd out as a geologist in 
college and realized that he did not - he thought that would 
be part of his love of mountains and then he realized that in 
order to be a geologist he ws going to have to live in the 
desserts or he was going to have to drill in those that he 
loved and he didn]t want to do that. Also, intellectually he 
beganto be more and more drawn to sociologist. Philosophy, 
he actually started out as a major in philosophy. 

Jean: A lot of the guides and rangers were philosophers or 
mathmeticians or physicist as you say, still today. Or chess 
champions. 

Pat: So I guess you could say aesthetic, intellectually, uh, 
non-competetive in competition with the elements and with 
themselves rather than competition with a record. 

Jean: To me they were the perfect poeple to really nurture 
the - I’m not going to call it, I’m going to say sport but I 
realize that it was much more than it sport, it was a way of 
life, but they were the people to nurture it because there 
was a pure approach, and I think there was an integrity 
there that perhaps isn’t always there now. urn. But I’m a 
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bit confused in terms of this Skinner thing, was it that he 
ws even asked to speak at the dinner as part of the 
American Alpine Club, especially as part of this tenth 
mountain division commemoration, or was it the way he 
approached his talk. 

Pat: The way he approached his talk, not that he was asked 
to speak. 

Jean: He could have made it interesting. 

Pat: Yeah, and that was perfectly legitimate. It is after all 
sport climbing, its climbing. And perfectly legitimate to be 
part of the AAC. The AAC should not have stayed part of the 
Harvard, you now, -- of gentlemen. He represents a whole 
new generation of it. I don’t have any problem with it. No it 
was his approach, the two of them, their approach. 

Jean: But you know its curious because I know that a 
personality like Glenn would have approached a talk like 
that say, in his day, differently. But would’t somebody like 
Petzoldt perhaps, I’ve not met Petzoldt, but. 

Pat: I don’t think he would have been that arrogant. To give 
you an example of the cross of generations. Mark’s best 
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friend down the street learned to climb with Mark and Dick. 
He now lives in Tahoe. But he, after Mark was killed, it was 
surprising that Don kept climbing, and moved down. 

Jean: Were they together when it happened. 

PatP No. Uh, big part of camp four and all the rest of it. So 
he does sport climbing. I house sat for them in april. I like 
- Don is very close to me, because. Marks friends, its been 
23 years now and they still all come around, its amazing. 
And I love Don’s wife she’s just a neat young, well young, 
they are 40, I keep forgetting Mark would be 40. 

Jean: Well, I’m 31, I’d like to think that 40 was still young. 

Pat: Yeah, uh, and so they came back from Moab, they went 
off to do climbing and biking from Moab. and their best 
friend there, and Don was really bumbed out by this was 
Paul Skannel who died in that helicopter accident in the 
Ruby’s, and the only one who survived was [Beverly Johnsons 
husband. And Paul was aive and apparently doing, although 
he was still in a coma, doing very well and Don and Jane 
went off, and he died while they were gone so when Don got 
back Paul was dead and missed the funeral because we 
coudn’t find him and so he was really bummed out, and so he 
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went off up to Squaw and right, [laughs] sorry, I have to 
laugh about this because this is so weird for me, right in 
the lobby of the teleferik of the gondola is this sport 
climbing wall, right next to the expresso bar. 

Jean: Well that makes sense... Caffein, sport climbing. 

Pat: Sure. So I went with Don cause Jane was off seeing 
her friend Paul’s wife and I went with Don, I’d never really 
seen this, I’d seen it in the climbing magazines, and Don 
takes all the climbing magazines, Ice magazine. And I’d 
been reading them while they were gone, reading Todd 
Skinners article and trying to get some sense of this, and 
the women who, I’m just glad women are doing it. Um, so 
I’m sitting there in a place just like this, and these guys are 
on the harness and they are coming up and coming down and 
coming up and coming down and they’ve got it all marked. 
Watching the agility, watching the strength. Now Don, I get 
with Don I get a cross, because he started over here with 
Dick and Mark, and has. 

Jean: He’s adapted. 

Pat: Yeah. 
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Jean: Which Dick did to. 


Pat: So I can see this with Don who understand and does his 
bicycle riding, isn’t so worrid about his legs getting too big 
that he can’t get into the cracks and so on, and understnad 
why he’s doing what he’s doing, It, again is really a problem, 
which is the same thing Dick was doing rock climbing for. 

Its a real problem. Its a test of yourself. Even though there 
are real competetive aspects to this - the paid competition, 
the contests and so on, but alright, everything ahas become 
professional these days, including the Olympics so I can’t 
remain a purist all the time. And I enjoy it, but I think its a 
separate thing and I thik it needs to be treated that way, 
and I appreciate the skill of some of thes people and it 
scares me to death. To look at some at this stuff its scares 
me to death. I saw people do similar things with nothing 
more than an army wafer and a nylon rope. Uh, but that was 
always at a real peak, see because they didn’t do much. 

What did they call it, it was technical climbing but there 
was another word that started after the war when people 
began to use pitons. They hadn’t done that before. They’d 
just began to use lug boots. 

Jean: Aid? 

Pat: Aid climbing. Uh, they used nails before that. It was 
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for the 10th that they developed the hard rubber lug boot. 

So before that they used nails. 

Jean: How could they get the nails into the rock. Or, they 
used them in the cracks? 

Pat: No, its on the rock, nails will hold. You should check 
those old boots. 

Jean: Oh boots. 

Pat: Thats what I mean, the nailed boots, they didn’t use lug 
soles. 

Jean: That is kind of like loggers. 

Pat: Yes, and look in the museum and look in Europe. Thats 
what they had in Europe So it was during the tenth 
mountain, equiptment for the 10th mountain. So there was 
a big shift right there into pitons, nylon ropes rather than 
manilla, nobody had anythig but manilla ropes before. The 
nylon rope, with the stretch and the tenscil strength was a 
huge, huge improvement. Uh, then and down sleeping bags. 
And no down clothing. We all wore army surplus stuff. All 
of us. 
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Jean: Did people wear jeans. 


Pat: No nobody wore jeans whether to hike or climb. 

Jean: You wore at least wool. No stretch pants. 

Pat: When I take treks [we discuss her treks, wearing 
skirts] 

Jean: I did want to get your assessment about Glenn and 
what you feel was his role in American Mountaineering over 
the years. 

Pat: Well I think among other things he made it respectable. 
Well, he did for it what Petzoldt did but in a slightly 
different way.. When Petzoldt went on that expedition in 
1938 he was this rough kid from Idaho who was scorned by 
the K2 expedition, those guys were all from Harvard, Charlie 
Houston -- and they were all Harvard and wealthy and here 
was this farm kid from Idaho. And it didn]t have anythign to 
do with whether or not paul was rough mannered or 
whatever he was, it was just who he was, that eastern 
alpine club stuff, and he 2 was the only one along with Bill 
House who could have, they might have made that 
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expedition, there’s always that 38 expedition in that House 
and Petzoldt got high, and they thought they could go on, you 
know, it was one of those decisions that people make, that 
you have to, you weren’t there you don’t know. Dick didn’t 
like the mountaineering accident reports on the AAC, 
although he was part of that committee, he didn’t like 
second guessing accidents because you can’t ever tell 
something you would do that time, you might never do 
another time. You should’t second guess what people should 
did. So he always had a little problem with that and that is 
what would happen with something like that. So Petzoldt 
sort of brought the west into mountaineering, but he wasn’t 
quite respectable because he was this wild hair, who did 
these weird, wonderful and wacky things like smuggling 
diamonds and so on. 

Jean: He smuggled diamonds? He didn’t write about that in 
the book. 

Pat: He did. 

Jean: But she did write about that trial. 

Pat: Yeah, cause she was smuggling diamonds and there was 
something that happened where she’d asked somebody if it 
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was alright to leave her purse. She said something that 
triggered customs agents. I don’t know. So I think in that 
sense, the people who started coming to the Tetons to climb 
with a guide were people from the east and other places, 
and so that there was a guide service that acted 
professionally, it was one of the first profesional guide 
service. 

Jean: Well the first informally. It started in 31 really with 
Petzoldt and then Exum was his first employee. And that is 
the oldest. But it was formally established in the mid 40s 
after the war. 

Pat: With concession from the park service. 

Jean: With the Park. And so I need to find out how old Mt. 
Raineer Guide School is, caus that is the only other one. But 
I know its the oldest, I just don’t know when formally Mt. 
Raineer started. 

Pat: So in that sense, the fact that here was a professional 
guide service. Here were two people who were runnig it 
professionally, weren’t people who. Glenn was a music 
teaching? That used to blow everybody’s mind that he was 
a music teacher because they assumed that a climbing 
instructor would be a football coach. You know, they’d have 
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to be somehow in sports. 


Jean: Right. Actually, I hadn’t thought about that. 

Pat: And leader of the band. School teachers, teachers were 
more respected then than they are now anyway. And Beth 
was a nurse. That they wer neat and clean and not scruffy 
and ran professionally, and they had an accident free thing, 
and the guides were all graduate students, literate and so 
on, so I think yes he was very important in the sense that 
people went away and told other people about the Exum 
thing and people came out on the basis of word of mouth, 
and because it had been there for a long time, had an 
established reputation. He was very important to that, not 
the least of which gave employment to a lot of people who 
went on to become academics or something else or went on 
to do other things. Even forwarding the sport in other 
expeditions. I don’t know how many people Glenn trained, 
because in the days I was there most of the guides came, 
already, but certainly they had to have some kind of, well 
they used to have guides days and sessions where they 
talked about guiding, so certainly he was responsible for 
establishing some kind of a profession, and the guides 
themselves would have to tell you more about that. And not 
the least of which among other things there were-- sense 
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of humor, they were hospitible, uh, I used to, you know to a 
certain extent avoid going because I didn’t want to over do 
it, you know I used to go up onto the hill to visit with 



record. And I had other friends all over the valley. 

Jean: Sounds like you had more of an independent 
relationship with your husband. 

Pat: Oh I did. 

Jean: Although in recent years both Joanne and Jolene had, - 
well they had to, but it sounds like you were more of an 
independent relationship within the marriage. And I really 
admire that. 

Pat: And Dick was very supportive of that, uh. 

Jean: You had a modern marriage. 

Pat: Well he came from a Mormon background, and I think 
one of the main reasons he married me was because I was 
not a mormon. 
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